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Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles ? 
Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis ? 


TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, by Christopher Marlowe. Act 2, Scene 5 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The instinct of Marlowe’s poetry touched a sure romantic chord, for there is 
magic in certain names. Of course, a war-lord out of central Asia must seal 
his triumph in Persepolis. Of course, Alexander must burn it as a beacon of 
his conquests. And of course, an Elizabethan poet would roll the word almost 
lovingly off his pen. But reality often deflates romantic images; the splendid 
name turns out to be a flea-bitten postal address of interest only to archzologists 
and the people who live there. Not so with Persepolis; the columns of the 
Apadana still stand sixty-five feet high, the circuit of the palace platform is 
over three-quarters of a mile. And the few sculptured stones that have come 
into the museums of the west tell of a grandeur that beggars even the poets. 

Later generations knew Persepolis as Takhti Jamshid, the Throne of Jamshid, 
where he “gloried and drank deep.” It lies in a mountain valley of south- 
western Iran, the homeland of the Achaemenid clan. This was the line of 
Cyrus the Great, whom the Jewish historians called the “Anointed of the 
Lord,” of Darius and Xerxes. 

Persepolis was too remote for an administrative capital and was rather more 
a shrine to the royal greatness of Persia itself. Even the name of Persia comes 
from this region, the modern province of Fars. Parsis or Persis it was to the 
Greeks, since F and P are interchangeable in some Indo-Germanic tongues, 
as the brothers Grimm, who wrote fairy tales to illustrate their philological 
studies, were the first to point out. 

The Achzmenid court was in residence at Persepolis only a short time each 
year, usually for the New Year festival when tribute was brought from the 
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Attendant carrying wineskin, 
stairway parapet, Persepolis, 
reign of Xerxes 485-465 B.C., 
greatest height 23", 55.5 
cm., greatest width 15”, 
37.5 cm., accessions number 
1951.133. 

Detail on opposite page. 





About 1930 the earliest 
art of the horse-loving 
Persians began to 
come out of Luristan. 
They were bronze 
accoutrements of 
mounted warriors, 
dating from the XIth 
and Xth centuries B.C. 
and showing an 
unmistakably Persian 
touch. Cheek plate from 
bit; accession number 
1947.580. 


reaches of the vast and well-governed empire throughout the two hundred 
years of the “Persian peace.” Whole processions of such tribute bearers were 
carved in low relief on the stairways and walls of the palace, together with 
guards, chamberlains and priests. Apart from any historical interest their style 
alone makes them memorable. It is a style of consummate elegance and 
restraint, an amalgam of many subject cultures, the finest of all the tributes 
laid at the feet of the King of Kings. Babylonian and Assyrian, native Persian, 
possibly even Egyptian and Greek sculptors from the cities of Asia Minor 
merged their talents in a new art. And yet, in spite of the ceremonial uniformity 
of the sculptures, there is a considerable variety of individual quality. All of 
them perform their courtly function but some of them, like the Museum’s new 
accession, come alive with an astonishing fire and grace. 

Over a hundred and fifty years went into the building of the palace which 
began in the reign of Darius, 521 to 485 B.C. Xerxes, who ruled from 485 to 
465 B.C., added the greater part of the sculptures including, presumably, the 
Museum’s relief. It is carved, as are all the Persepolis sculptures, in a fine- 
grained local limestone sometimes miscalled marble. The curving palmette 
leaves at the top show that it was part of the parapet of a stairway, and the 
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full-trousered figure carrying a brilliantly-drawn wine skin steps upward 
toward the throne. 

Whether or not Alexander burned Persepolis in 330 B.C. as revenge for the 
Persian burning of the Athenian Acropolis, or as a drunken whim, or more 
probably as a symbol of his utter victory, he did posterity a favor: the huge 
roof, made up of layers of tile and earth on massive timbers, fell in and covered 
the sculptured friezes, for the lion and the lizard to keep through the centuries. 

Alexander died young, but the Hellenistic art he introduced held almost 
undisputed rule from the Tigris to the Indus for four hundred years, while 
Seleucid kings gave way to Parthian, and Arsacid kings of the Parthians, 
Persians again from the northeast, fought with Romans, both republican and 
imperial. Then from the mountains of Fars came a new, intensely Persian 
dynasty, the Sasanian. In 224 A.D. Ardashir, descendant of Sasan, a priest of 
Zoroaster at Persepolis, established a line of national heroes: Bahram “that 
great hunter,” Khusraw, Shapur who used a Roman emperor as a horse-block. 
Ten thousand horsemen attended them in the chase and paladins like Rustum 
served them. 

There was commerce with China and India as well as Syria and Byzantium. 
In fact, a world traffic in goods and ideas flowed through the gates of Sasanian 
Persia, and none of it quite escaped the stamp of Persian taste. Silk-weaving, 
no greater textiles were ever made, and the working of gold and silver were 
the Sasanian arts. They were the inmost expression as well as the trappings of 
a luxurious and warlike nobility. The world has rarely seen such luxury; a 
lord of Mazandaran was embarrassed to realise, when he had invited a thou- 
sand guests to dine, that he had silver vessels for only five hundred. But he 
quickly borrowed the rest from a few neighbors. Sasanian metal plates were 
a standard medium of exchange from Siberia, where they were traded for furs 
and where many have recently been found in the Urals, to France where a 
gold cup was treasured in the royal abbey of St. Denis. In the VIIIth century 
a Sasanian gold cup was deposited in the imperial Japanese treasury at Nara. 

But their value as precious metal worked against their preservation as works 
of art. A silver shortage in the Seljuk period of the XIth and XIIth centuries 
caused unestimated numbers to be melted into bullion. And tastes as well as 
uses change. A problem in a mid-VIIth century Armenian arithmetic text 
shows clearly what happened to many silver plates: “I had a large salver; 
I melted it and made other vessels. Of one-third I made a plate; of one-fourth 
I made another plate; of one-fifth I made two goblets; of one-sixth I made 
two plates, and of 210 drachms I made a bowl. What was the weight of the 
salver?” (answer: 4,200 drachms or about 1674 pounds, a big plate.) 
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Opposite: Plate, silver, 
Persia, Sasanian Dynasty, 
VIth century A.D., 
diameter 11%, 28.5 cm., 
accessions number 1951.131, 
acquired through the 

John S. Conner and 
General Accession Funds. 
Above: Actual size detail. 


So, in spite of their original profusion, only about a hundred Sasanian silver 


vessels, and about twenty gold, are known today. And of these, ninety are in 
the Hermitage Museum of Leningrad. There are probably not more than a 
half a dozen in American collections. 

Little more could be said to assert the rarity of the Museum’s new accession ; 
its artistic merit speaks for itself. Its unusually large size, eleven and a quarter 
inches in diameter, and its excellent preservation are at once apparent. It is 
said to have been found within the past few years in Mazandaran, the province 
between Tehran and the Caspian Sea, with three or four smaller pieces, one 
of which is now in the Louvre. A good deal of the original gilding, gold leaf 
fused onto the silver core by heat, still remains on the center of the plate which 
was separately worked by the repoussé method and hammered into a deeply-cut 
groove around the inner rim of the container. The rope moldings of the rondels 
and the floral space-fillers are familiar Sasanian ornament, and the seven 
geese, typically Sasanian in their animation, may refer to the favorite Sasanian 
sport of hunting. But even while the plate visibly recreates an age of heroes 
it hardly needs historical recommendation; only the dullest eye could be 
unimpressed by so lordly a presence. 

Sasanian bronze vessels were larger, more plentiful, and many more of them 
have survived, at least in fragments. The rampant leopard recently acquired 
by the Museum was the handle of a large bronze vessel, possibly a narrow- 
necked ewer, some of which stood over two feet high. As a handle it is 
beautifully formed for the hand, and as a token of Sasanian style in its lean 
grace it recalls the leopards passant on the arms of England. If this seems to 
be reading too much into a spirited fragment it should be remembered that 
much European heraldry did actually come from the Near East. Well before 
the Crusades an Armenian warrior had been naturalised as St. George of 
England, and during the high noon of the Sasanian kings, while Arthur was 
gathering legends about him in the misty north, Parsifal, Persian even in 
name, joined the Round Table. 

When Yazdijird III was defeated at Nehavend in 642 by Moslem armies 
from Arabia the Sasanian creative impulse was not cut short; such vital forces 
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Bowls, Nishapur, Persia, 
Samanid Dynasty, 874-999 A.D. 
left: diameter 83%”, 21cm., 
depth 2%”, 7 cm. 

accessions number 1951.134; 


right: diameter 8”, 20.4cm., 
depth 25%”, 6.6 cm.; 
acquired through the 
W. W. Taylor Fund. 





rarely are. Within a few years after their conversion to a congenial faith 
Persians were ruling again as Caliphs in Baghdad of the Arabian Nights, or 
as provincial dynasts in the east. Persian style, unconcerned by the Prophet’s 
prohibition of graven images, stimulated the whole of Islam. Pottery became 
the major art, since metalcraft and ceramics rarely flourish side by side, reach- 
ing a climax in the XIIth and XIIIth centuries. Pottery of the connecting 
periods was well represented in the Museum’s collections, with the exception 
of a ware thought to have been made in Samarkand and generally called 
Trans-Oxian. It was a style of bold earth-color and black decoration on a 
red body sometimes covered with a white slip. In 1934 an expedition from 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York began digging close by the tomb of 
Omar Khayam in Nishapur and uncovered an extensive manufacture of the 
so-called Samarkand wares. The Museum’s two new bowls from Nishapur of 
the Samanid Dynasty, 874 to 999 A.D., are excellent examples of it. 
Sasanian Persia may seem distant enough from the self-centered west, yet 
it is still closer than the equally brilliant civilisations of India, whose history 
is curiously parallel to the Persian. The same Aryan migration reached India 
and Iran, which means “land of the Aryans,” about 2000 B.C. Later on in the 
ViIth century B.C. the Buddha and Zoroaster were approximate contem- 
poraries, and the Maurya period of 325 to 185 B.C., while a little later, is 
remarkably like Achzemenid Persia, especially in the elegance oi its sculpture 
and the urbanity of its kings. In northern India from 320 A.D. to the VIIIth 
century the Gupta and Harsha Dynasties are quite similar in temperament to 


the Sasanians, even to the extent of producing a superb goldwork style, while 
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the Pallava Dynasty of Madras in the same period cut richly ornamental rock 
temples for Jaina and Buddhist worship. But midway of the Pallava period 
there was a resurgence of the cults of Vishnu, Krishna and Siva, the ancient 
Aryan trinity. Mahendravarman, 600 to 625 A.D., was converted to Sivaism 
and doubtless built temples to the “destroyer and preserver.” The Museum’s 
Indian columns, reproduced on the cover of the BULLETIN, come from a temple 
of that time and place, north of Madras, and though not explicitly Sivaist in 
their symbolism, they are not Jaina or Buddhist. They are cut from a fine 
gray-green Deccan marble and their bulbous capitals rising on facetted shafts 
of vegetable or lingam shape suggest the animistic nature of Sivaism. Two 
bands of minutely carved ornament circle the shafts. They recall the style of 
Gupta goldsmiths, or the combination of blandness and precision may indicate 
a school of local ivory-carvers, logical enough in the elephant country of 
the Deccan. 

The Museum’s columns are one of three pairs brought from India in the 
1920’s, the others going to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas City. True works of art, the arresting power 
of their abstract shape needs no historic context, yet they speak as only works 
of art can for an India of tropical luxuriance curbed and disciplined by her 
great religions. P.R.A. 

“A Survey of Persian Art,” Arthur Upham Pope, editor, New York and London 1938, 
has been drawn on heavily, especially volumes I and IV, including René Grousset’s 
chapter on Persian history and Professor Orbeli’s discussion of Sasanian metalwork. 


Information concerning the Indian columns comes from Anandas Coomaraswamy’s 
publication of the Boston pair in the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, June, 1930. 
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Handle, bronze, Persia, 
Sasanian Dynasty, 

VIth century, 

height 97”, 25cem., 
accessions number 1951.132, 
acquired through the 

Israel and Caroline Wilson 
Fund. 





FERDINAND VICTOR EUGENE DELACROIX, 

born Charenton St. Maurice, 1789—died Paris, 1863. 

Medea Slaying the Children of Jason, accessions number 1950.303. 

Oil on canvas, H. 43Y2”" 104 cm. W. 33” 83.2 cm. 

Signed lower left: EUGENE DELACROIX. 

Exhibited: French Painting from the 15th Century to the Present Day, 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, number 95; 

Masterpieces of Art, New York World’s Fair, 1940, number 243. 

Collections: Lord Wimborne, England; Mr. and Mrs. George H. Warrington, Cincinnati. 
Gift of John W. Warrington. 
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_ painted several versions of Medea, one for the Salon of 1838 
which is now in the Museum of Lille, and for which the Art Museum’s 
new accession was the finished medium-sized study, this being the artist’s 
standard procedure for his major paintings; and a large canvas of 1856 now 
in the Louvre, as well as small sketches and drawings. ‘It is a dramatic, not 
to say lurid theme, yet typical enough to fit Baudelaire’s characterization in 
Les Phares: 

Delacroix, lake of blood by evil angels haunted, 

Shadowed by a green wood’s mad mysteries... . 

Charles Baudelaire said many things of Delacroix, including an obituary 
tribute in L’Opinion Nationale, and it is always interesting to hear a great 
artist on the subject of another, especially if they practise different arts. He 
had known Delacroix since 1845, well enough to know that “Eugéne Delacroix 
was not only an artist in love with his craft. He was also a man of broad general 
culture. . . . Eugéne Delacroix loved everything, could paint everything, appre- 
ciated all kinds of talents. His mind was open to all ideas and impressions. . . .” 
His gift for what Baudelaire calls “the austere sentiment of friendship” put 
him in close touch with Chopin, Berlioz, Heine, and most of the leaders of 
French letters. He read omnivorously and wrote with distinction, not only the 
unique Journal but a projected encyclopedia of the arts from which a few 
first-rate essays have survived. Certainly no finer or more balanced intelligence 
was ever brought to bear on the art of painting. 

Following the lead of Delacroix’s own remark that “nature is a dictionary,” 
it could be said that for Delacroix shapes and colors were the grammar of 
painting, and that the rhetoric of painting, its ability to communicate and 
persuade, was a matter of symbols, great images drawn from the common fund 
of man’s “broad general culture.” He knew them well and selected those that 
best defined the underlying passion and tragedy of existence. With this tragic 
sense he illustrated Faust and Hamlet, painted Liberty on the Barricades and 
the Massacre at Scio in the war of Greek independence. Travelling to Morocco 
in 1831 he discovered, for a whole generation to come, a new repertory of 
exotic and violent symbols. The world of ancient myth and history lay open 
to him. From it he took Medea, one of the most portentous symbols of them 
all, which each man must read in the light of his own experience, in his own 
time. Her passion for Jason has led her through a pageant of crime, the 
betrayal of father and brother, exile, murder of the king and princess of Corinth 
who would replace her. Now in an ecstasy of revenge she is about to kill her 
sons. Euripides allowed her a moment of compassion toward the end, but 


Delacroix is relentless. He makes the knife’s baleful flash, the writhing children, 
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the ashen color of sunless cave plants speak for the unspeakable with the 
special power of poetic detail. The broad implications of such self-wrought 
tragedy were not lost on Baudelaire, but as a fellow artist he also called atten- 
tion to the poised mind that felt the possibilities of the theme and the calculated 
skill that brought it to being on canvas. P.R.A. 











The quotations from Baudelaire’s essay come from the translation by Joseph H. 
Bernstein, New York, 1947. The Museum’s painting was published in a privately printed 
monograph by Dr. Hans Hildebrandt, New York, 1931. 
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Jacques Lapchitz 


During March the Museum will present a major retrospective exhibition of 
works by Jacques Lipchitz, whom many consider the greatest living sculptor. 
The exhibition was organized by the Portland Art Museum in collaboration 
with the San Francisco Museum of Art and the Cincinnati Art Museum, and 








includes drawings and gouaches as well as sculptures in several mediums. An 
illustrated catalog of the exhibition, with statements by the artist and a fore- 
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word by Andrew C. Ritchie of the Museum of Modern Art, can be obtained 
at the Museum information desk. 

The exhibition consists of 25 pieces of sculpture and 28 drawings and 
gouaches well distributed over 37 years; from the early, rigid stone carvings 
to the open, lyrical bronzes of today. 

Lipchitz, now a native of New York, was born in Lithuania in 1891. From 
1909 to 1913 he studied sculpture in Paris and during the last year of his 
studies became acquainted with Picasso, Braque and Gris. This group of young 
painters have since become widely known as “Cubists,” and much has been 
written about the movement treating it as a doctrine. Picasso, however, affirmed 
that “when we invented cubism we had no intention whatever of inventing 
cubism. We wanted simply to express what was in us.” Lipchitz wrote, “Cubism, 
however, was not a school, an esthetic, or merely a discipline—it was a new 
view of the universe.” 

This view has been widened, enriched and humanized by Lipchitz over the 
years. With this growth the usual “guitarists” and “seated men” of his early 
work gave way to mythological subjects, better suited to the artist’s dramatic 
needs. His experience with the sculptor’s mediums, his inventiveness, have 
resulted in new and daring treatments of bronze and stone. Above all Lipchitz 
is deeply concerned with his work and the world about him. 


Paintings and Prints, 1900-1925 


When a century, especially an upset and transitional century, reaches its 
midpoint, there comes an almost irresistible temptation to pause and take 
inventory. But since it is hard to look with proper detachment at the too recent 
past, some interval of time is desirable. With these considerations in mind the 
Art Museum, Symphony Orchestra and ten other cultural institutions of Cin- 
cinnati selected the theme of “1900 to 1925” for the first of what it is hoped 
will be a biennial festival of the arts. The Art Museum’s contribution to the 
festival is a survey of painting and prints in the highly productive first quarter 
of the twentieth century. The exhibition consists of sixty canvases painted in 
this precise twenty-five year period by sixty painters, and a like number of 
prints; opening on February second, it will run through March fourth. It 
begins with the last of Cézanne’s paintings, a striking start on a glimpse of the 
garden at his studio, the Jardin des Lauves. In its semi-abstract construction 
and its decorative color it anticipates both the Cubists and the Fauves. Redon’s 
anticipation of Surrealism, Henri Rousseau’s unintentional begetting of a 
whole generation of so-called “primitives,” the massive nudes of Renoir’s late 
style help introduce the exhibition. 
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Jacques Lipchitz sculpture, 
included in 

March exhibition, 

below: “Mardi Gras,’ 1926; 
left: “Seated Man,’ 1922. 











The Fauves, and at this distance they seem remarkably tame “Wild Beasts,” 
are well represented together with other masters of the School of Paris, thirteen 
in all. Cubism in the persons of Braque, Picasso, Gris and other Parisian 
painters echoes in the abstract painting of Germany, Holland and Russia. 
Futurism is personified by Balla’s world-famous Leash in Motion and an 
equally renowned painting, the Red Horses of Franz Marc, is included with 
the German Expressionists. A group of pioneer Surrealists, who organized their 
movement in 1924, ends the European sequence; the American section repeats 
the general scheme in fifteen paintings beginning with Homer, Ryder and 
Eakins. The full impact of modern European style on American painting is 
suggested by works of Davies and Kuhn who organized the 1913 Armory 
Show, Hartley, Weber, Prendergast, Dove and others. The prevailing Ameri- 
can mode of realistic statement is indicated by Sloan and Bellows, culmi- 
nating in Hopper’s House by the Railroad of 1925. 

Eleven of the sixty paintings come from Cincinnati collections, an impressive 
comment on the artistic resources of the city. A well illustrated catalog has 
been published. 


Pablo Picasso, “Cubist Composition,” 1910. 
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